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NOTES 

Mr. Oswald Garrison Villard who was kind enough to call our 
attention to the misprint of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton Hart, for 
Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, Bart., on page 20 of the January num- 
ber of The Journal of Negeo History, has sent us the following 
note in William Lloyd Garrison's own words concerning his rela- 
tions with this distinguished friend of the Negro in England : 

' ' On arriving in London I received a polite invitation by letter 
from Mr. Buxton to take breakfast with him. Presenting myself 
at the appointed time, when my name was announced, instead of 
coming forward promptly to take me by the hand, he scrutinized 
me from head to foot, and then inquired, somewhat dubiously, 
' Have I the pleasure of addressing Mr. Garrison, of Boston, in the 
United States?' 'Yes, sir,' I replied, 'I am he; and I am here in 
accordance with your invitation.' Lifting up his hands he ex- 
claimed, 'Why, my dear sir, I thought you were a black man ! And 
I have consequently invited this company of ladies and gentlemen 
to be present to welcome Mr. Garrison, the black advocate of 
emancipation from the United States of America!' I have often 
said that that is the only compliment I have ever had paid to me 
that I care to remember, or to tell of ! For Mr. Buxton had some- 
how or other supposed that no white American could plead for 
those in bondage as I had done, and therefore I must be black!" 

"The worthy successor of Wilberforce, our esteemed friend and 
coadjutor, Thomas Fowell Buxton," had this picture drawn of him 
by his guest (Mr. Garrison) on his return to America : 

"Buxton has sufficient fleshly timber to make two or three 
Wilberforces. He is six feet and a half in height, though rather 
slender than robust. What a formidable leader of the anti-slavery 
cause in appearance ! We always felt delighted to see him rise in 
his seat in Parliament to address the House, for his towering form 
literally caused his pro-slavery opponents to 'hide their diminished 
heads. ' He is a very good speaker, but not an orator : his manner 
is dignified, sincere, and conciliating, and his language without pre- 
tence. But he has hardly decision, energy, and boldness enough 
for a leader. His benevolent desires for the emancipation of the 
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colonial slaves led him to accede to a sordid compromise with the 
planters, and he advocated the proposition to remunerate these 
enemies of the human race, and to buy up wholesale robbery and 
oppression, in opposition to the remonstrances of the great body 
of English abolitionists, and it furnishes a dangerous precedent in 
the overthrow of established iniquity and crime throughout the 
world. The results of the bargain do not (January, 1836) reach 
Mr. Buxton's anticipations. . . . Still, aside from this false step, 
Mr. Buxton deserves universal admiration and gratitude for his 
long-continued, able and disinterested efforts, amidst severe ridicule 
and malignant opposition, to break every yoke and set the oppressed 
free." 

President Nathan B. Young, of the Florida Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, has kindly directed our attention to the fol- 
lowing facts which appeared in an article in the Tampa Tribune, 
showing how adoption of the Thirteenth Amendment was effected : 

"How the vote that made the Federal amendment abolishing 
slavery was polled in the house of representatives on January 26, 
1863, was told to a representative of The Tribune yesterday by 
the reading clerk of that congress — now a Florida winter resident 
and nearing ninety years of age. 

"A change of two votes would have defeated the amendment; 
and urgent business kept one man from being present to cast his 
vote against the measure, so it is seen that history came near being 
made another way that memorable day. 

"The story was told, with all the vigor and freshness of a man 
just from the existing scenes and actions, by E. W. Barber, editor 
of the Jackson (Mich.) Daily Patriot, now at Crooked Lake, happy 
in the summer of Florida 's winter. Mr. Barber was reading clerk 
for the thirty-eighth, thirty-ninth and fortieth congresses, from 
December, 1863 to 1869 ; and he is today the only official of that 
body who is living. He will be ninety years old on the third of 
July, coming, and is wonderfully preserved, all except his leg. 
Indeed he laughingly declared that he would have been a dead tree 
if he had not been pruned of a dead limb ! 

Tells of Memorable Day 

"On the morning of December 26, 1863, said Mr. Barber, there 
was a stillness in the house that betokened doubt even then of the 
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passage of the amendment, for but four men in the world knew 
that it was a matter of accomplishment before the roll was called. 

"The senate had already passed the amendment, he said, and the 
house had defeated it in the first session of the congress ; and there 
was a doubt of its passage over in the lower body. 

"After its defeat in the house, the party machinery was put in 
motion to bring into line sufficient votes to make the necessary three- 
fourths required. J. M. Ashley of Toledo and Augustus Frank 
of Warsaw, N. Y., were appointed a committee of two to see if votes 
enough could be secured at the short session to pass the bill through 
the house. 

"Edward W. Barber, the reading clerk, and Eiehard U. Sher- 
man, the talley clerk, kept a secret roUcall under lock and key in 
their desk, and on this was marked the name of every man who had 
voted against the amendment. As a man was changed or converted, 
his name was reported to these two and his name added to those al- 
ready secured for the amendment. One by one the change came, and 
at last one day when a name was added — the member from the 
Gettysburg district — ^Ashley exclaimed "There, by God. We've got 
enough. ' ' 

"That day in the house Ashley, who had changed his vote to 
"nay" after the defeat of the bill earlier so he could move its 
reconsideration, and had complied with that parliamentary condi- 
tion, gave notice that on January 26 he would call up the bill for 
a vote. 

Measure Sways in Balance 

"Betting ran high for and against the passage of the amend- 
ment, says Mr. Barber. The odds were that it would not be passed 
because of the violent opposition which it had evoked at the former 
attempt. There were but four men who knew how the matter 
would go, and those were B. W. Barber, reading clerk; Richard U. 
Sherman, tally clerk; J. M. Ashley, and Augustus Frank, the com- 
mittee of two named to get the proper number of votes for the bill. 

"The margin was close, two changes would have defeated it; and 
one member opposed to the amendment was absent, so he said after- 
ward, because a large number of soldiers from his state were at 
Aquia Creek, and he felt he must pay them some attention. The 
name of this member was not given. 

"Mr. Barber is still editing his paper, sending some fourteen 
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editorials a week to Jackson, Mich., for publication in The Daily 
Patriot, from his Florida home, five miles south of Lake "Wales. 

"He has been coming to Florida for forty-five years and, while 
he has been delaying his coming until well into December, he said 
yesterday that from now on he expects to come early in November 
and stay until well into spring. 

"He is a most entertaining and interesting speaker and is full 
of enthusiasm for his adopted home and his future prospects here. ' ' 

A group of Southern folks have organized a Southern Publicity 
Committee to advertise among themselves some of the South 's con- 
structive work in racial matters. They propose to furnish Southern 
daily papers with brief and accurate accounts of things actually 
being done in definite places by given persons or groups or States 
in the South, for or in cooperation with Negroes for Negro better- 
ment, and to make the South a better place, morally and econom- 
ically, for both races to live in. 

The chairman of the committee is Dr. J. H. Dillard, director of 
the Jeanes and Slater Funds, a Virginian, and an LL.D. of three 
Southern universities, including his alma mater, Washington and 
Lee. The other members are Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, specialist of 
the U. S. Bureau of Education; Mrs. Percy V. Pennypacker, of the 
National Federation of Women's Clubs; the Et. Rev. Theodore D. 
Bratton, D.D., of the Diocese of Mississippi ; Messrs. Clark Howell 
of the Atlanta Constitution; Arthur B. Krock, of the Louisville 
Courier- Journal ; D. P. Toomey, of the Dallas News; C. P. J. 
Mooney of the Memphis Commercial-Appeal; E. E. Britton, form- 
erly of the Raleigh Observer, private secretary to Secretary Daniels ; 
Jackson Davis of Richmond, general field agent of the General 
Education Board; Walter Parker, general manager of the New 
Orleans Association of Commerce ; the Rev. J. W. Lee, D.D., of St. 
Louis, the well-known Southern Methodist minister, author and 
lecturer; Dr. W. S. Currell, president of the South Carolina State 
University; Dr. Chas. L. Crow, of the State university of Florida; 
Dr. W. D. Weatherford, of Nashville, Tenn., secretary of the Inter- 
national Y. M. C. A. ; and Mrs. John D. Hammond of Georgia, who 
will act as secretary for the committee. 

The Committee will undertake publicity work in behalf of the 
best aspects of our inter-racial relations in no spirit of boastfulness 
or of self-satisfaction as Southerners. They are aware of the 
shadows, the back eddies, the sinister influences in the lives of both 
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races. But they believe the good outweighs the evil, and deserves 
at least as wide a hearing ; and that to give publicity to successful 
constructive work done by their own people will encourage others 
to similar efforts, and will further the interests of both races. They 
ask a hearing from the Southern public for these aspects of South- 
em life. 

Dean Benjamin P. Brawley, of Morehouse College, has brought 
out a new work entitled The Negro in Literature and Art, published 
by Duffield and Company, New York City. It was incorrectly re- 
ported in our last issue that this work was to be published by 
Dodd, Mead and Company. 

Dean Brawley contributed to the Sewanee Beivew for January 
an article entitled Richard le Gallienne and the Tradition of Beauty. 
This is a literary study of merit. 

Dr. James H. Dillard contributed to School and Society an 
article entitled County Machinery for Colored Schools in the South. 
It contains information both helpful and valuable to persons in- 
terested in the education of the Negro. 

M. M. Ponton's Life and Times of Henry M. Turner has come 
from the press of A. B. Caldwell Publishing Company, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons have announced the publication of Ella 
Loun 's Reconstruction in Louisiana. 

J. B. Semmes has published John H. B. Latrohe and His Times, 
1803-1891, through the Norman Eemington Company, Baltimore. 



